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Wilson must naturally have been elated by the wonderfully
favourable reception at first accorded to his proposals, he could
hardly fail to be somewhat depressed by the turn which public
opinion was beginning to take, and the curtailment to which
Ms plans were being subjected. Yet he buckled himself man-
fully to the task of giving effect to the general scheme of the
budget, remembering that the proposed income-tax, the head and
front of his policy, was still intact. While this important tax
was maintained, he was prepared to sacrifice something of the
full project as originally conceived. So he proceeded with the
drafting of his income-tax billon the model of the English income-
tax acts, deriving great assistance in this respect from William
Ritchie, then Advocate-General to the Government, and one of
the best-informed English lawyers that ever practised at the
Calcutta bar. He also revised the draft bill with special regard
to the circumstances of Native society, and brought it before
the Legislative Council for consideration. In that consideration
lie received cordial support from the President of the Council,
Sir Barnes Peacock, from Sir Mordaunt Wells, and from Mr.
(afterwards Sir Henry) Harington.

Meanwhile he had produced before the Legislative Council
Ms measure for a Government paper currency, to which great
importance was attached. His speech on that occasion was so
lucid as to invest with much interest a subject not ordinarily
attractive. Being the first statement of that kind made in
India, it was received with admixing attention.

The Indian currency was then, as it still is, fraught with
practical difficulties. The silver coins were the sole legal
tender to an unlimited amount, but the gold coins issued from
the Government mints were not legal tender at all. The Banks
of Bengal Madras and Bombay, called the Presidency Banks, in
which the Government held shares, had for many years been
authorized to issue notes which were not legal tender. These
notes had a circulation which though considerable was yet
small for so great a country; it was, however, sustained
throughout the time of political depression in 1857; even at its
lowest point there were two millions sterling worth of notes